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ABSTBACT ^ ^ 

Because soae rural voaen underutilize their increased 
schoolinq while others are disadvantaged >y Ioh educational 
.attainaent and underdeveloped skills, and in order to help deteraine 
policy alternativei: ^o aeet rural noaen's educational needs, the 
educational attain^ ^ :s and labor force participation of rural white 
and ainority woaen .e studied. In 1975, wliite nonaetropolitan woaen 
eoapletcd an averaqe of 12.2 years of school as coapared to B.9 years 
for black and 7,7 years for Hispanic nonietrofpolitan voaen. Very few 
white woien but 19S of the black woaen and 31. IS of the hispanic 
woaen were functionally illiterate. As did their labor force sisters, 
non*labor force white woaen averaged a high school education' and were 
consistently better educated than non-labor force white aen. 4thite 
woaen. in the labor force apparently underutilized their education, 
entering the low^r payliiq, lower skilled positions. Insccntrast, 
greater educational attainc^»nt appeared to pay off in greater labor 
force participation for black woaen, who iere nonetheless dow oa^the 
scale of econoaic payoffs Iperhaps reflecting the triple disadvantage 
facing rural ainority woaen) • Career and vocational education, 
guidance counseling, education of the disadvantaged, education cf 
fara woien, and iaproved socio- econoaic conditions can help ensure 
fuH usage of rural uoa^n's educational attainients. (SB) 
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mXRODDCTION 

The educational status of rural w>mec and the defect of education 
on thair changing work rolaa are aubjects that have received little 
attention In thJe research literature (Wooan'a Educational Equity Ck>«iBmi- 
catio'ns .KetTOrk, 1978). Althougll there are 35 million notmetro women 
^ girls in the Ihxlted States, not such is known aboui; their educational 

background or needs. Moreover , a corresponding 1-ck of apeclfic program 

f 

concern appear f .to be demonstrated by educatora, rural development 
advocates, and wofl»n's education proponents. A recent report by Clarenbach 
(1977.) underscores the failure of these policy-directed groups to focus 
attention on rural women''<8 educational issues* 

the omission cos^s at a time when rural women ' are entering the 
labor fofce in large numbers, using old skills and learning new ones, in 
occupations contrasted to traditional rolaa. Like their urban covntcr- 
patta, nany rural women work to.maiA^ain an inde^ndent lifestyle or 
supplement family Income. They are litely to participate in the labor 
force part-time between the ages of 25 to 40 (during the child-renrlng 
yea^a), full-time before and after. Their contributions to family 
income often make the difference between middle claas living and 
near-poverty (Flora and Johnson, 1978). However, rural female job 
growth has been concentrated In lower paying clerical , service, and 
operative occupations which require less education than the more financi- 
ally rewarding, higher skilled positions (O'Leary, ;978). 
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It may b> the case that rural y#omen are educationally underprepared 
£or some isployBeat opportunities. On the other hand, perhaps their 
education is adequate but underutilised in terms of participation in 
rural economic and social development* . ^thout sufficient research, no 
reasonably informed conclusions can be made concerning the foregoing 
•peculationa. In that r^ard. it will be useful to determine the 
educational ^ittainment levels of rural women as well as .their labor 

f 

force participation by schooling. !&ich can be learned in this manner, 
particularly when data are broken down by racial/ethnic, farm/nonfarm 
categories. Ihese Inquiries will also be helpful in shedding light on 
possible policy alternatives to meet rural women's educational needs. 
Such are the several objectives of the following brief study which 
employs national data from the Census Bureau (1971, 1976, 1978) and the 
Bureau of Labor Sftistics (1977). I./ 

Educational Atta< ""g"»i School Yea rs Completed 

Whites 

There was virtually no difference in educational attainment levels, 
as measured by median school years completed, between noisnetro and metro 
ISiite women in 1975 (table 1). No dlfferrace existed as well between 
ooisetro White feiules and males at that time, each having completed 
12A school years. The c<»q)arisons 'were little changed frcso 1970 



y The data are classified by metro/nonmetro status (see footnotes to 
taFle 1 for Census definitons). 



« X^hlt 1— Median school years collated by persons 25 years 
\ and older, by selected .categories, 1970 and 1975 



• • 

Race/stiinicity and : 
iBatro-nons»tro status : 


1970 




1975 


• 
* 


Female ' 


Male ; 




• 




• 


Years 




Total population 










12.4 


Matro: 1,/ 




r 12. 3 


12.2 


12.5 


Cantral cities 




12.1 


12al 


12.4 


12.3 


r Suburbs 




12.-4 


12.3 


12.6 


12.4 


Monsetro: 2^/ 




11.3 


11.9 


12.1 


12.1 


HonfatB 




; 11.6 


12.0- 


12.2 


12.1 


- Farol/ 

m 




! . 9.0 


11.0 


11.0 


12.2 


t 

Hbite 












^tro: 




! 12.4 


12.3 


12.6 


12.4 


. Central cities 




; 12.2 


12.2 


12.5 


12.3 


Suburbs 




i 12.5 


12.3 


12.6 


12.5 


Nometro: 




; 11.7 


12.0 


12.2 


12.2 






; ■ 12.0 


12.1 


12.2 


12.2 


Fara 




; . 9.1 


11.5 


11.4 


12.2 


Black . 




5 








Hetro: ^ 




! 10.4 


10.9 


11.6 


11.8 


Central cities 




: 10.4 


10.9 


11.5 


11.7 


Suburbs 




: 10.3 


10.8 


12.0 


12.0 


Nonaetro: 




: 7.3 


8.3 


7.8 


8.9 


Nonfarm 




: 7.6 


8.4 


8.1 


8.9 ' 


Fara 




; 5.1 

• 


7.0 


5.9 


7.8 


Hispanic ±/ 








10.6 


9.8 


Matro: '« 






NA 


Cantral cities 




: KA 


NA 


9.7 


9.0 


Suburbs 




: NA 


NA 


11.8 


U.2 


Honaatros 




: HA 


NA 


7.3 


7.7 


Nonffim 




: NA 


NA 


7.4 


7.7 


Pars 




: KA 


NA 


5/ 


1/ 



HA not available 

1./ Metro refers to population residing in SHSA's; "central cities" includes (1) 
l«tgaat city in an SUSA and (2) additional city or cities in an SMSA vith at least 
250, 0(K) inhabitants or a population of one-third or more of that of the largest city 
and a ainlBun population of 25,000; "suburbs" (designated as "outside central cities" 
by tlw Cansus Bureau) refers to population residing in an SHSA but outside of central 
cities* 

^/ Honaetro is defined as population residing ot tside of SMSA's. 

J./ Honsatro fans refers to population living in nonaetro areas on places of less 
than 10 acres yielding agricultural productc which sold for $250 or more in the 
previous year, or on places of 10 acres or sore yielding agricultural products Which 
sold for $50 or sore in the previous year; "nonmetro nonfarm" is defined a8-i»opulation 
livii^ in ttonsetro areas but not on fams. 

4./ Hispanic refers to persons reporting themselves as Chlcano, Itexican, Mexicano, 
Puerto Rlcan, Cuban, Central or South American, or other Spanish origin. Persons of 
g^apanic origin mmy be of any raice. 
ERJCV ^**' 75,0(K) parsons. 

< m^mSotaft' U«S« Boraau of the Canaus, 197^, 1976. . Sy 



figures. Uhlte fsxn vomen, though, did inereAse their attainment by 0.7 
years between 1970 and 1975, the largest gain of any White female 
group. 2/ 
Blacks ^ 

Data^ODceming nonaetro Black vomen were considerably different 
frcB that for Whites. In 1975, the-.*» was a gap of 2.9 school years 
between funrotro and metro Black females, a margin somewhat wider than 
the 2.6 years which had existed in 1970. The discrepancy for noini|ptro 
Black iRmen living on farms was even more pronounced since they had 
finlBhed, on average, only an 8th grade Vacation in 1975»-a full 4 
grades behind their iMtro sisters and about 4.5 grades behind notraetro 
l^ite women. Both nonmetro Black females as a i^ole and those residing 
on farms displayed higher educational attainment levels than their male 

C_ • 

counterparts in 1970 and 1975. 
Hiananics 

Konawtro Hispanic women in 1975 were handiciq>ped by the lowest 
attainment level (7.7 school years), 1.2 and 4.5 ye^rs below that for 
nonmetro Black and nonmetro White females, respectively. They were even 
well behind metro Hispanic women who achieved only a 10th grade educa- 
tion* Figurea for nonmetro Hispanic males were similarly low. 



2/ It is possible that the natiqnal data obscure the existence of 
certain nonmetro White groups (like people living in Appalachia or other 
low Income araas) who hav» lesser attainment records than the majority 
(Claranbaeb, 1977). 
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Whltea . . 

Iftiite females, both nonmetro and &etro, continue to 'i^eglster low 
rates of functional Illiteracy, eosventionally defined as failure to 
CQopletc at least S yeats of el enentaify , school (table 2)> This laay not 
be a conpletely accurate measure of literacy skill, but In l^e absence 
of natiocvlde standardised test data It serves as a useful approximation. 
Functional Illiteracy, in the conventional sense, therefore is not a 
problem for most nonmetro White vomen* ^ 
Blacks 

Contrastingly, functional illiteracy rates were quite high for 
nonmetro minority women in 197S« For exas^le, 19.0 percent of nonmetro 
Black females (farm 31*9) had not completed fifth grade. Their percentages 
remained 3 to 4 times those of metro Black women and 6 to 10 times more 

r 

than non^tro V&ite women's rates. Furthermore, the level for Black 
females living on farms appears tp have Increased during 1970-75. 
^ "lysing age categories discloses that ftmctlonal illiteracy is not 
merely a character is tic of older Black farm residents (44 years plus) 
but of younger ones as well (Fr<it:oe, 1979). 
Hispanics 

Among the three fem^e racial/ethnic groups eacaminiNi here, nonmetro 
Hispanics demonstrate the most severe ftmctloxial illiteracy problm. 
31. I percent of nonmetro Hispanic woman in 1975 had finished less than 5 
school years, about twice the rate for their c^tro counterparts. Like 
the Black c«se, however, figures for nonmetro Hispanic r^les were 

• # ■» 

cofislsttiitly higher # ^ 



.Table 2-r^er8on8 25 years and older who 'have completed less than 
"* 5 years 0f eloaentary 8cl»ol (functional illiterates), by 
selected categories, 1970 and 1975 



Sace/ethnicity and 
aetro-nooMtro stutus 



1970 



1975 



Hale 



Fesiale 



Male 
— -^ju 



Feaale 



Total population 
ttecro: 

Central cities 

Subiirbs " 
Kon^etro: 

Nonfam 

Farm 

Wl^ite 
Metro: 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonaetro: 

Nonfarii 

Fam 

Black 
Metro: 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
Noinetro: 
Nonfara 
* Fara 

o 

I 

Hispanic 
Matro: 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
KoDaetro; 

Honfara 

Fara 



4.4 
5.7 

a.2 

8^6 
8.4 
9.6 



3.4 
4.4 
2.6 
6.5 
6.4 
7.0-' 



A 12.3 
Ml. 7 
1^.4 
35.1 
33.2 
49.5 



MA 

HA 
MA 
HA 
HA 



4.2 
5.6 
2.9 
5.7 
5.7 
5.3 



3.6 
4.8 
2.7 
4.4 
4.5 
3.5 



a'. 6 

8.3 
10.1 
20.9 
20.2 
27.3 



KA 
KA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 



Percent 



3.7 
5.3 
2.6 
6.6 
6.6 
7.1 



2.9 
4.0 
2.2 
4.9 
4.9 
:^.0 



10.7 
10.6 
.11.0 
30.2 
28.9 
41.0 



14.8 
16.0 
13.2 
34.0 
32.5 

y 



3.4 
4.8 
2.2 
4.7 
4.6 
5.1 



2.8 
4.2 
1.9 
3.4 
3.4 
3.5 



7.0 
7.1 
6.9 
19.0 
17.8 
31.9 



16.4 
18.2 
13.4. 
31.1 
30.8 
1/ 



HA » not availaBle. 

1./ Data base less than 75,000 petsons< 

e 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971, 1976. 
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Educational Attaincant; High School Ggaduatloo 

On the previous two variables oouiBetro IJhlte vosen cotspared favorably 
with their metro counterparts » shoving little difference In attairsent* 
But as regards bigl) school cotspletion the foriner group trailed the 
latter by 9.0 percentage ^ints— a gap practically^ unchanged between 
1970 and 1975 despite absolute gains by both groups (table 3). It . 
should be noted that nonmetro White women who were fans residents in 
1975 had a high school ccn^letion rate as high as their nonfarn sisters, 
about 5S percent,' a clearly better figure than the 47 percent for Uhite 
fara sales* 
Blacks • 

▲ soaewhat larger percentage of nonmetro Black feswles had graduated 
froB high school in 1975 than 1970. but the nargin between than and 
their aetro counterparts actually widened during the period- This was 
especially the case concerning the fara-aetro Black feaale differential* 
which inflated fron 24*9 to 31*9 percentage points., Oaly one-fourth of 

m 

1975 aonaetro Black woaen had flnishi^ high school (less then one-fifth 
for fara dwellers), about the same proportion m Black sales recorded. 

t 

Bispanics 

The gap in high school cos^listion levels between nonaetro and 




astro Igiiile Bispanics was saaller than the corresponding one for 
Blacks, l5\it only because aetro Bispanics have not graduated from high 
school at rates approaching those for Blacks. In 1975, both metro Black 
and nopaetro Vhlte feaales ipre graduating nt percentages about twice 
that for nonaetro BJLspanic women. 



eric; , 9 
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» • 
Table 3— Persons 25 years and older who have completed high school 
or 1 or »)re years of additional schooling, hy selected 
categorlesi 1970 and 1975 



> • 

RAca/ethnlcity and 
Mtro-i^oimetro ■tatufi 


1970 1 


I 1975 


Male 


• 
• 

s 

• 

• 


Female 




s 

: Female 








Percent 




Tota^ DODulation ; 








* 




Hatros y 


! 59.7 




58. 7 


67.5 


65.0 


Central cities - 


! 54.0 




52.8 


62.9 


59. 2 


Suburbs 


: 63.5 




64.0 


70.8 


69.6 


Konmetros 1,/ 


; 46.2 




49.1 


53.8 


' &S.6 


Konfara 


! 47.9 




49.7 


54.9 


55.6 


Farm 


t 35.5 


• 


44«7 


44.7 


56.2 

• 


White ' ! 












Metro: 


; 62.2 




^.9 


69.5 


67.1 


Cenfiral cities ^ s 57.2 




55. 7 


66.2 


61.9 


Suburbs 


i 65.6 




64.9 


71.5 


70.5 • 


Nonrotro: 


! 48.2 




51.6 


56.0 


58.1 


Nonfarm 


; 50.1 




52.2 


57.3 


58.0 


Fana 


I 37.2 




47.1 


46.9 


58.8 


Black 












Metros 


t 37.4 




40.0 


47,2 


48.5 


Central cities t 37.7 




39.9 


46.3' 


47.7 ' 


Suburbs 


t 36.2 




40.6 


50.5 


51.5 


^osMtro^ 


: 19.6 


r 


21.4 


23.7 


26.1. 


Nof^arti 


t 21.0 




22.1 


25.3- 


27.0. 


Fan 


t 7.9 




15.1 


9.4 


16.6 


Hispanic 










• 


Metros 






HA 


42.5 


38.3 


Central cities 


t M 




HA 


37.9 


33.9 


Suburbs 


: V N& 




HA 


48.9 


45.5 


Honaatros 


t TSk 






25.2 


28.0 


Honfam 


1 lU 




HA 


26.3 


27.5 


Fam : !U 

• 
• 




HA 


y 


i/ 



HA tiot available. 

JL./ D«ta bast less than 75,000 persona* 

Sources U.S. Bureau of the Cenaus, 1971, 1976. 
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« 

Labor Force Status 

WhtttiS • . » 

Given the relatively higb educational levels desonetrated by 
noimctro White w>men, would expect their labor £orce seabers .to 
be as wall educated as vetro reaidenta. Data in Table 4 bear out the ct 
aa' txsption, ahoving that Iftiite ^iaaalea in the labor force have attainment 
lavela, neaauTMl by nmdian school years, about eqtsal to those for White 
SMlea no aat^er «bet the residence category. All,1ftiite groufM in 1977, 
aale and foaale, averi^ed store than a high school educfation. 3./ 

An interesting finding is that nottsetro Wiite women not in the 
labor force alao averaged a full high school education, and consistently 
registered more school years completed than males not in the „labor 
force— 2«4 years more in the case of farm dwellers, the figures suggest 
that notsMtro lAiite women are fairly veil educated as a' group but some 
batter trained members are not entering the work force, po^^liaps because 

» 

of the limited rural Job market, inaufficient knowledge about existing 
opportunities, lack of specific job skills, desire to maintain traditional 
roles outside the formal, labor structure, of: some crabinstion of factors 
(Clarenbacb, 1977; Dunn6, 1979; Fratoe, 1978, U.S. Hatiunal Commission 
for UNESCO, 1977). 
*ll££2ca 

Figures for nonsetro "Black and other" (primarily Black) women in 
the labor force correspond closely to figures for their \4hite counterparts. 



ERIC 



jy^ain, it should be pointed out that the data may mask the existence 
of low incoiM nonmetro White groups who have less schooling. 



n 
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Tabic 4— Labor force status and median years of school completed 
of persons 16 years and older » by selected categories, 1977 



' Baca mad sietrc^ 
,fiot8&etro atattifl 


i to civilian 

labor £orce J./ 


: Mot in civilian 
{ labor force 2^/ 


Male 


I Female 


Male ' 


Female 






tears 




Metro 


: 12.7 


12.6 


11.4 


12.2* 


Csntral cities 


: 12.7 


12.6 


11.4 


12.1 


Suburbs 


! 12.7 


12.6 ' 


11.4 


12.3 


Noiawtro 


I 12.4 


12.5 • 


10.1 


12.0 


Noii£«ra t 12. 5 


12.5 


10.2 


12.0 


Fam : 12.3 


12.4 


9.6 


12.0 


Black aad others: : 








Metro 


I 12.3 


12.5 


10.3 


11.0 


Ce&tral cities 


I 12.3 


12.4 


10.2 


10.9 


Suburbs 


t 12.5 


12.6 


10.^- 


11.7 


Honmetro 


t 11.1 


12.0 


9.1 


9.5 


Konfam 


t 11.4 


12.0 


9.1 


9.5 , - 


Farm 


I 7.1 


3A 


3/ 

• 


9.1 



i/ The total of all clvillsn persons 16 years of age and over classified as 
•alloyed or unemployed. 

* 2^/ All persons not classified as employed or uaeaployed; persons doing only 
incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours) are also included In this group. 

J,/ Data base less than 75,000 persotis. 

Source: ^U.S. Bureau of l^ibor Statistics, 1977. 



They, too, in 1977 vbtb high Bctuiol gr^uates on overage* Bowsyer, 
noiBMtro Black females not in the labor force had fever eqhool years 
completed* This indicates the ]K>8slbllit7 that some nomaetro Black 
vomen do not enter the vork force because they lack a sufficiently 
advanced , ^CMral educational background as well as> a high school 
dlpXooa, perhaps in addition to the factors Jtssts enumerated for nons^etro 
fjhites* 4;/ 

i 

/ Labor Force Partitipation 

Whites 

■"" ' ' " o 

Generallyt labor force participation tends to increase with higher 
'educational attainment for both women and 's^n (Beaton and Martin, 
1979; Kopp, 1977). In 1977, labor force participation rose with more 
schooling in almost all population categories, but (flimbed more slowly 
for nonmetro White vomen than for their sale counterparts (table S)« 
Indeed » at all educational levels the former's participation rates vere 
only froB oi^half to t«o«^thirds those of the latter' s» e#g*t 61*8 to 



^•5 percejit, respectively, for .4-7ear college gr^uatej« '^xanetro 
White females residing on farms/ had the smillest labor force percentager 

> 

significantly below other nonmetro Whites^ male or female, at the 4-year 
high school level and beyond* -^^^ 



£/ Unfortunately f labor force data on nonmetro Hispanic women are 
notvavail^le for ani|lysis# 



Table 5— Labor force participation rates \_l of the population 16 yejurs old 
' and over by residence, race, sex, and education I attainment, 1977 < 



Race, sex, and : 
itetro*notmecro status 

! 


^ £i«aentiirf . 


\ H4^h school \ 


Collie 


Less 
tban o 
years 


: 8 years ! 


! 1-3 
• years 


; 4 years i 


! 1-3 
: years 


• V 

: 4 yens 
; or more 


Vhlt« sale: 






Percent 


















Metro ' ^1 


! 51.3 


53.9 


68. 6^ 


AS ft 


^82.3 


90.6 


Central cities ^ 


! 51.0 


, 52.5, 


67»7 


O J . u 


79.6 


88^7 


Suburbs 


; 51.6 


54.9 69.1 


87 'kJ 
Ol • i 




Q1 7 


Konmetro 


! 47.9 


56.5 


■ 68.7 




80.8 


89.5 


Nonfara 


; 46.5 


53.1 


69.0 


83.0 


80.3 


89.4 


Fans 


E 5^.1 


74.7 ' 


64.1 


U 91.2^ 


' 85.9 


91.8 


\ftiite female; 














Ifetro 


; 18.0 


24.8 


4K5 




•56.5 


^4.8 


Central cities 


: 18.9 


23.7 


38.3 




58.7 


66,7 


Suburbs 


! 17.0 


25.7 . 


41.9 


JHm 1 


EC 1 

DO* 1 


oJ« O 


Nonmetro 


; 21.5 


23.5 


39.8 




* 51.3 


61.8 


Nonfarm : 21.7 


24.6, 


40.5 


54.4 


52:. 5 


62.7 


. Farm 


: 18.6 


a5.8 


31.8 




38.7 


4d.9 


Black and other male 






• 








Metro 


\ 50.7 


56.9 


62.3 


82.*^ 


79.6 


88.4 


Central cities ' 


: 46.4 


56.6 


61.7 


82. li 


S 77.7 


86.4 


Suburbs 


; 63.0 


57.6 


64.5 


84.8 


84a 


91.6 


Nonsdetro 


: 57.9 


63.6 


61.3 


8(4.4 


72.6 


91.3 


Nonfarm 


: 54.6 


62.3 


62.2 


84.5- 


73.2 


94.6 


Farm 


! 79.1 


85.6 


45.5 


82.8 


31.7 


72.5 


Black and other female 














Metro 


• 25.7 


33.4 


39.8 


61.0 


63.7 


77.4 


Central cities 


: 24.9 


33.8 


37.0 


60.5 


62.9 


78.8 


Su'burbs 


: 28.3 


32.2 


49.7 


62.4 


65.4 


74.9 


Monaetro 


: 26.1 


40.4 


42.3 


66.0 


52.3 


75.0 


. 8onf arm « 


: 26.1 


41 a 


43.4 


67.4 


53.5 


74.7 


Farm 


: 26.9 


35.1 


23.6 


22.4 


38.5 


- 79.5 



1^/ Percentage of the civilian noninstitutional population in the labor force* 



Source: U»S» Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1977» 
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Blacks 

Inereased attainment ,yi'2lds an advantage for nonmetro Black women, 
fans residents excepted. In 1977, participation rates vere noticeably 

* 

higher for jcollege- graduated nonmetro Black females than for their 
equally educated White counterparts, i.e., 75.0 to^61.8 percent, respec- 
tively. 0| course, the same' also held true for metro females. The 
figure may tihderscore Black women's greater utilization of a collage 
d^r^ as they now capitalise on more professional, managerial, and 
administrative opportunities (Flota and Johnson, 1978). Comparing 
nonsmtro Bl^k vomau and men, the former had generally lower labor force 
partiej^atlon rates, but differences were smaller than the case of 
Hhites. f 

Income 

Whites 

As observed here and elsewhere (Dunne, 1979; O'Leary, 1978), 
ttonawtro vom«n have the tendency to work in lower-payit^, lower-skilled, 
or part-time .posit ions. This may help explain ^y nonmetro White women 
are characterized by general incomes smaller than either metro or 
Qonmttro males # It does not explEl&» thought ^7 noimetro vomen earn 
less than their male coimterpart& at all educational levels, inclining' 
the most advanced (table '6). At every level, nonmetro White woman's 
average earnings in 1976 were one-half or less of their male counterparts 
average. Bevealingly, members of the former group possessing a full 
4-7ear collie education actually earned less on average than men in the 
latter group finishing fewer than 8 school years. 



Tftble 6— Mean earnings of persons 25 years and older by selected categories, 1976 



Mstro^noimetro status and : 
school years completed i 






' Slack 




Male * 

• 


Female * 


Male I 


Fesiale 


Metro : 




Dollars 




Central cities: 










EltMentary: 










Less than 8 years 


8, 194 


3,739 


7,345 


3,512 




10 114 


4,391 


9,111 


4,468 


Blgb school: 










i»3 years 


\ 10,827 


4,756 


8,933 


4,537 


4 years 


; 13,018 


6,230 


9,793 


6, 663 . 


CoU^e: 








* 


1^3 years 


; 13,765 


6,920 


11,191 


*7,5'82 


4 years 


! 18,120 






9, 784 


^ 5 years or more 


; 21,537 ^ 


10,575 


18,429 


13,025 


Suburbs: 










£l«nentary: 






• 




Lpss than 8 years 


: 8,647 


3,623 


7,327 


y 


8 VAa^fi 


: 11,060 


4, 056 


y 




High schools 










1-3 years 


: 12,466 


4,681 


. 9, 405 


4,288 ' 


4 years 


: 14,479 


5,89'9 


10,519 


6,582 


Collate: 










1-3 years 


; 15,613 


6,522 


10,736 


7,120 


4 years 


: 19,855 


7,943 


16,240 


y 


5 yesrs or »ore 


: 24,039 


10,681 


y 


y 


Noose tros 


: 








SlsMsntarys 


t 






2,225 


I«ss than 8 years 


I 6,541 


3,131 


4, 580 


8 ysars 


I 7,911 


3,661 


5,845 


2,684 


High school: 










l->3 years 


: 9,831 


4,068 


6,251 


"3,144 


4 years 


: 11,981 


4,998 


7, 778 


4,726. 


CoU^es 






y 


5,348 


1-3 years 


! 13,048 


5,134 


4 years 


: 15,672 


6,471 


y 


y 


5 years or sore 


: 18,267 


9,681 


y 


y 





\J Data base less than 75,000 persons. 

Sottrcst U«S^» Bureau of the Census, 1978. 



Slacks . ' 

l&lle Boametro White females are near the bottom qf the hierarchy 
of irdivldcial econoalc payoffs on »iucatlonal investment* nonmetro Black 
vomai are even worse off. For example, there was ahout a ^300 .earnings 
gap betweoi the two grotq>8 at the 4-year high school coo^letion Ifevel 
(1976). Nonmetro Black women who were high school graduates , furthermore 
made $3,000 less than nonmetro Black males and $7, 000 less* than nonmetro 
ISiite sales with the same schooling* Ihe data signify that, despite the 
iiqiortanc^ o€ schooli^ to job attainment and earning power, equal 

education alone does not eliminate race-sex income differences (U.S. 

r 

National Conaisslon for UNESCO, 1977) • 

Diacttsaion . . 

One can make certain goQeralizations from the preceding data : 
Nonmetro White woown registered fairly high 1975 educational 
a(t4jilsa^t levels In terms of school yeurs completed (12th grade educa- 
tion), pro^rtion of high school graduates (about 60 percoEit), and low 

* 

functional illiteracy rates (less than 5 perc«cit)* In 1977, those in 
the work force wer^ comparatively well educated (high school graduates 
on average), but so were o^ers not labor force snmbers* Nonmetro Iftiite 
fesMlas with increased schooling mre more likely to be labor force 
participants bat at much lower rates and lower Incomes than their 
male counterparts at every educational level* Thus, higher educational 
attainment did not "pay off" as well for nonmetro White women* 

« 

Oa the other hand, nonmetro Black and Hispanic woioen were charact- 
•rlsad by lower 1975 attalnaant levels as regards school years completed 



)(8tfa or 9th grade ^ucation), proportio of high school graduates 
(about 25 percent), and larger functional Illiteracy rates (20 to 30 
percent)* Iheir attainment record, however, was slightly better than 
^hai of their male counterparts. In 1977, nonnetro Black fesales In the 
labor force averaged a full high school education, but their sisters \Aio 
vere not work force aembers averaged Just 9.5 years. As with ISiltes, 
those %)ho had greater schooling vere more likely to be labor force 
participants but at lower rates and lower Incones than males at all 
educational levels . * Income and Job "pay of f s" for this group were the 
lowest, conceivably reflating the triple disadvantage of being nonmetro 
minority, and female* 

The above summaries point to son^ obvious differences between 
educational attainment and resulting mrk opportunities for nonmetro 
women versus men* Nonmetro ISilte wo^n, relatively well educated, 
appear to underutiliee their schooling in the labor market cmspared to 
men. Many of the former poascss the general educational background 
neceasary for skilled white- and blue-collar occupations, yet are either 
not working or are's^lc^ed in low-paying positions* 

Observers have proposed several reasons for these phenomena, 
SMong them the tendency for women to select only a few traditional 
''female" occupations is an already limits rural job market (Cosby and 
Qiamer, 1978; Dunne, 1979); the more' depressing effect on women of 
early marriage plans which makes them forego advanced education or 
speelaliaed work training (Cosby, 1979); few guidance counseling and 
job placasant services dlractitd to the specific needs of rural women 



i 
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(Clareobacb, 1977; Xhsane, 1979); lack of eareter/vocatloiuil training 
progrcBB which give woman narkctable job skills (Dunne, 1979); rarely 
present child care facilities alleging parents to be eo^loyed outside 
the hoae (Clarenbach, «1977); isolation fron higher educational institu- 
tiOBS or training program sites, thus requiring large transportation 

» expessas if tranaportation is available' at all (Dunne, 19Z9; Veatervelc, 
197S); and insufficient support from tradition-oriented families 
convinced that men can beat trm&slate sctoolis^ into better idba and 
higher aamiagfl (!hinne, 1979)* 

SOch possible origins for the disadvantaged work/ income posktiiir 
of nonmetro White women apply, of course, as well to their Black 
cq^terpartSa But nonmetro Black women must contend with additional 
prdblsms« Their educational attainment levels, unlike foajority Vhites, 

* are typically low which means they have less training in the fundamental 
caemmication and computation aptitudes required £ot skilled occupations* 
Host also lack a baaic requisite of mmsy Jobs— a high school diploma, 
finally, they are faced with the peculiar disadvantages stemming from , 
historic racial/ethnic bias and conseqt»nt detrimental effects on 
educational motivation. Similar problems could presumably be said 
to characterise both females and males in other rural minority groups, 
e*g., Hispanics, Native Africans, migrant farmworkera, etc. 3./ 



5/ Ltnr income Vhitea exhibiting the same general attributes should be 
included in this category. 
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Some Policy Directions 

Hbe broad conclusions of the present stody suggest that some rural 
wcmen are iu>t fully using their increased schooling while others are 
disadvantage by low attainment and undevelop^ skills* If the diverse 
■ituatloa is to be resolved isx rural vosen's favor, policies should 
be considered i&ieh apply generally along vith others addressing the 
preblsBS of uniqiw groups* The list beloif presents several alternative 
directions, distinct 3^t not mutually esedUsive, Intended to help 
achieve n informed policy procass* 
Career/Vocational Education 

Ihe apparent undemtillsation of rural Iftiite feaales' education in 
the labor ouurket may indicates deficiencies in their career/ vocational 
education (C/VE) preparation* C/VE refers to experiences and activities 
through which students learn about work, encompassing basic academic 
study. aifarenesB of nork values, guidffiice counseling, exploration of 
alternative occupations, ei^loynent-study progr«Bs, job placement 
services, and training for a primary mrk rolfe*. Tixtris is probsbly a 
seed for focusing on nontraditlonal career options to increase the range 
of higher-paying Job selection. Specific, marketable Job skills can be 
learned vhlcb vlll equip both younger and older women to enter the 
existing rural labor market structure* Training in Identifying 
local economic demand and developing entrepreneurial skills to meet 
such demand ace advisab).e as well (Clarenbach, 1977; Dunne, 1979)* 
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Guidance Comfellng . 

Because eouaeeXing is an essential, factor in C/VE procedures, it 
deserves special scrutiny. Rural women could use help in verifying the 
abilities they already possess along with determining which npw ones 
, they will find advantageous. Since they have less natural exposure to 
the scope of role models and career choices common to their urban 
counterparts, rural women require access to informational sources that 
will broaden their awar^ ess (Clarenbach, 1977; Dunne, I979). Younger 
woMn should beswf it from guidance programs designed to give them 
knoirledge 4bout the potential conseqi^nces .of early marriage on educ^ 
tional and occupational attainment (Cosby, 1979). Older adults experienc- 
ing conflicts between traditional pressures and desires to adopt . innovative 
work roles may discover sensitive counseling makes a critical difference 
(Dunne, 1979). ^ 

Education of the Pisadvantaged / 

Disadvantaged f&ite end minority rural women could praint as saich 
froo the preceding policies as the better educated Vhite majority. 
&»«ever, the disadvantaged (both femalie and male) have additional 
cxlgeocies fAich make them a special target population meriting further 
attention. In general, they c^lete fewer sctu^ol years and receive the 
Isast training as adults (Pratoe, 1978, 1979). Without educational 
upgrading, their opportunities to contribute to rural economic develop- 
ment are limited. EaployiMnt training programs like CEEA for teenage or 
adult rural diaadyantaged may enrich their vocational preparation 
httt cannot fully overcome the learning deficits arising from inadequate 



■ehoolisg* Early childhood education, literacy programs, career train- 
ing, and bilingual tiaehing where neceasary could aid. them during their 
fomative yeara* GEO pragraas^ for adults seeking a high school diploma 

would also be balp£ul (Dunne, 1979; Fratoe, 1978, 1979). 

1 

Education of Fam Woaien 

Fan «o»en, whether in the labor force or not, have generally 
higher attaisiE«nt levels than farm men. Althoiigh Increasing numbers of 
the former are engaged in off-farm occupations, their rang^ of Jobs 
ramaiaa limited despite their educational advantage. A large reTservoir 
of farm fotale talent thereby eicists which could be tapped for rural 
buaincsa and ptd>lic Service expansion. Unless nontraditional career 
guidance information and job placonent services for women are made 
available in rural ar eiis, tlu>ugh, their talents will continue to go 
untapped. Beyond the foregoing general services, women's learning 
opporAmities could be fostered by encouraging farm girls to, participate 
in field tsi^s «bere they cm s^et women. who repr^ent a wide variety of 

r 

career pursuits, teaching vocational skills outside traditional agricul- 
ttiral or homemaking roles (e.g., agribusiness occupations), and. develop- 
ing innovative educational delivery systems like mobile facilities and 
television to reach women living in isolated open country ^^tteepbac^, 
1977; Fratoe, 1979). 
Improved Socioaconomic Conditions 

Under present conditions, equal educational attainiuint cannot , ** 
eBtirsHy eliminate work/ income differences based on sex. Han^ rurld ^ 
woMtt with ralativaly high attainment levels undoubtedly will continue 
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to «ork, 1| employed tt all. In less rewarding positions than sen 
recording equal or lover schooling. As some analysts have noted, these 
facts may reflect such socloecoiK»iilc conditions as the restricted rural . 
labor market, tri^ltlo&al role |»erceptlons, unavailable health and child 
care facilities, po'or transportation,, sexual bias in hiring and promotion, 
or fi^ilure to provide equalvgay for equal work (Clarenbach, 1977; Dunne, 
1979; Flora mid Johnson, 1978; Frato'e, 1978). Until rural socioeconomic 
conditions are Improved, work/income "payoffs" on educational Investment . 

will probably r amain Inequitable for women* Thus, policies beyond 

• i . 
the edttf ational lAStitutioa, as well as those within, are Important 

to ensure •the full usage of rural women s educational acct^i^llsfaments in 
their changing work roles. 
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